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scribing, that there is not its like under the sun." But the
builders of Seville Cathedral had no such fear of "hyper-
bole": "It shall be so great", they resolved, "that
posterity shall think us mad." There speaks true
Romance.
No doubt Greece and Rome had their superstitions.
An eclipse of the moon nearly ruined Greece in the
Persian War, and did ruin Athens before Syracuse.
Plato, again, tells us a legend of an invisible ring. But
Plato puts it on the finger of a legendary Oriental in
a tale avowedly mythical. We cannot conceive Cleon
asking Delphi if he would be tortured in Hades for
fortifying his poor nerves with magic ointment, A
Universe where even fleas are devils is less comfortable
than ours; but this anarchy of unseen wills was far more
dramatically personal than our mechanic conception
of the scientific uniformity behind all the world's variety,
of the few simple laws behind all its transformations.
For mediaeval man, always anything might happen. We
still talk of the wonders of Nature; but Nature has become
like a mass of stage machinery, with not a soul on the
boards. "I beseech you, my brethren," once cried a
Bampton lecturer, "by the mercies of Christ, that you
hold fast the integrity of your anthropomorphism."
The Greek with nymph and faun, the mediaeval mind
with fay and goblin, had sources of imaginative excite-
ment that have since run dry. There may be substitutes;
but it is cant to pretend that Science has not left life less
dramatic. The ring of Saturn is not the ring of Venus.
This abeyance of the critical faculty, of the sense of
reality, seems, then, one source of the romance of the
Middle Ages. It left men's imaginations vague, vast,